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T had not been anticipated that your 

material would produce a floor supe- 
rior to any other dancing floor I have 
ever seen, which has been the case. This 
entire area of about 10,000 square feet 
is exposed to the elements and used as 
a roof for the lower part of building.’’ 


“It is quite common to see a thousand 
people dancing ontheterrace.The floor, 
after a few months use, has become so 
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“The most remarkable demonstration of a floor for 
exterior use that I have ever seen or heard of” 


polished that you geta reflection as you 
would in highly polished marble.” 


“I saw a thousand people dancing on 
this floor last week ten minutes aftera 
heavy rain storm, without any incon- 
venience whatever, the floor having 
been exposed to the elements during 
the entire storm. In fact, it is never 
covered no matter what the condition 
of the weather.” 


THE MASTER BUILDERS COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio 


Sales Offices in Ninety Cities 

















Factories at: Cleveland, Irvington, N.J. and Granville, N.Y. 


Colormix Concrete Floors used in 
the Congressional Country Club, 
Washington, D.C. Mr. Philip M. 
Jullien, Architect. 


The copy for this advertisement is 
quoted from a letter written by the 
architect. 
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hich is appreciable in trim in 

is artist, and been given artistic 
ignores that condition of lurid pic- 
me the standardised aspect for convey- 
activity, and seeks to express the spirit 
le libe rate tonal quality, 


the n Vy of spheres and cubes. 


excellent, id constitutes a totally new 


of struc tural Statement 
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Row 


OWT country 
ose in mind 
of Vaullat’s 

regard to the problem which he 

famous Union of Art 

Industry |more accuratel 

fency towards that union] preconized 
rv tl We may afterwards 
perceive that the Crane Company Exhibit 

Building at Atlantic Citv is an excellent 

example of the solution of the problem 

in its proper relation to that proclaimed 
tendency at Paris and throughout France. 

For the moment, however, we assume 

and merely are attentive to the Gallic way 

the foreign point of view. 


conciu 


states as “the and 


described as a 


le CX] osition.” 


of expressing 


fuleci 


French = critic 
\ugust 5th, re- 
observation that, on the one 
hand, the industrialists ought to deter 
still further to the authority of the artists 
much more amiably and generously in 
than they had in the past, 
so that the attainment of artistic quality 
in a higher should 
sible; and on the other hand artists ought 
to bring to their tasks less fanciful views 
chimérique) of 


mplished 


ustration, 


n the tuture 


degree become 


pos 


(compréhension 
urgent architectural requirements for im- 

manufactures, \gain, in L’/I- 
for October 31, at the end of 
the series of essays and as a rather witty 
climax, the chief lesson of the exposition 
takes the form of a general principle, sub- 
stantially as follows: The laws of posi- 
tive that foe of wxsthetics 
known as rationalism, when applied archi- 
tecturally produce effects akin to those of 
crude utilitarianism. Far from securing, 
as had been expected, the entire approval 


mons 


portant 
; ; 
ustration 


reason or of 
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t rem st sin, t wert l 
( “ l themselves satis lac 1 I 
i 1 ? 
equire t 1dersiil Ca enthus 
Sil 11ST is LO Cduixote Ss squire W 
Is Sensible it comm 1 Cf rove 
Vas ged t rice ehind the ess S$ 
call t +1 ' , 
urely mounter neenwus slughnt 
deal enthusilasn Whi Cervantes ] 
ed 1 tie characte! tiie Le ‘ 
nature s OWRe! LiL\ itractlve I 
SIt1V¢ eCasol arodt In the charac 
the squire, always ows it, eith 
1 1 } : 
voluntarily or involuntarily. Now, whe 
} } tender th ; that ¢t 
ever the tendency I the tine that te 
ency towards unio! mentioned ab 
learl _ 1 ¢] bees] onehan 
Ss cleariv seel wd the essecntlal CONCAITI¢ 
its mutuality is understood, plat 
common sense, even sheer utilitarianisn 


may be expected to follow voluntarily 
he guidance of the 


and there the ideals of 


art will result, interestingly, in very real 
1 1 1 
advantages. More interesting still is the 


example of the union of art and indus 
special attention may well be 


Was |] 


trv to which 
viven,. It 
1924. Of this 
that the 
merely been seen and understood, but the 
chief lesson of the exhibition at Paris 


10956 1 
I Fe. 


has actually been anticipated 


anned in the summet 


planning it must be sar 


tendency ot the time has 


\ 1 
Mr. Rogers savs that the Crane ( 


pany, a great business organization, typical 

of American industry in so far as the 

former is “indicative of the highest efh 
' as 


ciencv and economy,” in 
stance anticipated by a year or more thi 


towards the union of art and 


1 


tendency 
industry set fortl 
Mons. Vaillat. And it appears that in the 
United States there is perhaps already 
part of those who 

industries and large business 
' new acceptation of the fact that art pays 

The works undertaken for them may 

serve, Mr. Rogers thinks and holds, to 
B stimulate emulation in the smaller indus 
tries and the smaller business houses, 
4 to cultivate the taste of the 


1, aS just noted, by 


control lat re 


1 
on tne 


houses, 


and 
observant 


: \merican people generally. 

i The Crane Company, then, considered 
3 . @ 

as representative of American industrial 


te 


y ism, “had the idea that a large outlay for 
art in a business enterprise is money well 
spent.”” Its administration required a 


: . : 

lit fF W ( SI uid iv¢ Cllara 
el t primarily of an ce t rath 

esi with ample show mis 

e bes cat s for show ms being 
Line l t t requentes 

Ces \t ic Cit Was select \ 
eading rchitect it mat 

iv ( tls cle ( } 1} ‘ Va 
il expressed Was ( ( tii 
Paris exhibition's chi CS s 1 en 

tic corroborat eadil 

( tect’s ichieve ( the 
wners did make cert s 11 
¢ necessity I ais VINE specihes 
rticies, 1 11) thems¢ ( le 1 \l 
IR vers @X lan Ss t was OTe’ that the 
shoul or to expense O1y { sé 
articles the proper |that 1s, really, a con 
lemental|] setting which s combine 
materials of intrinsic beaut t rare 
quality, with workmanship of the high 
est rdet 

\s for the problem of the exterior 

tl il Was mnteresting becaus« i ew S111 
ot building with new uses was to be de 
signed o traditional stvle was quite aj 
ropriate but the element novelt 
might be translated is t were ti 
well-proportioned ol rm with extreme 
ropriety of detail.” Here we may a 
that. precisely because 1 ttempt was 
1 ice ( toll W il re 1 ed ir ite 
ira Stvie 11 Live draw) s r the eX 
terior of the building nd vet usut 
rationalism was n rermiitte take the 
lace ot csthetics it Ss St ta 
bold and lecidedly  striki yr desi las 
been evolved which < stitutes a lepatr 
ture wholly acceptable in the surround 
ngs Che material of the 1 er surfaces 
is Onondaga litholite, an artificial stone, 
nearly pure white and containing marble 
and dolomite chips which et 


hance its bril 
height, 
which 


oe 1 1 
Striking contrast with the 


liancy. But t two feet in 


is composed of black terrazzo 
makes a very 
superstructure. 

The problem of the 
to find a very simple 
proposition that the 
would have greater value 
than if they 
treated as 
gain in 


plan 
solution of the 
main 
when made to 
should 
entities. 
secured by 


interior Was 


two stories 


have 
This 


making a 


count as one 
been separate 


value was 
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THE CRANE COMPANY EXHIBIT BUILDING, ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY 
Jas. Gamble Rogers, Inc., Architect 
Howard A. Stout, Associate Architect 


colonnade walk down the centre, having way, a vista is given which is expres- 
above it, unobstructed, the full height (21 sive of the intention to use this por- 
feet) of the two stories and extending tion of the structure for exhibition 
horizontally to a double stairway, of purposes. The colonnade’s focal point is, 
graceful curves and of very easy and of course, in the rectangular central court 
inviting treads and risers, in a wider rec- (which is about twice as wide as the 
tangular space, like a small court, equi-  colonnade walk or foyer), and more par- 
distant from the front and rear of the ticularly in the bifurcated — stairway. 
building. The second story is therefore Briefly, this ingeniously contrived master- 
nothing but a broad double gallery; and piece is an exposition building from its 
thanks to the space left open in this front entrance on the Boardwalk to the 
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focal point of its colonnade 
main and second 
central open 
to oth 


section 


ward the rear, the 
are deprived of the 
or “well” and are devoted 
Thus, the ground floor 
from the Boardwalk may be 


otfice or executive floor, whi 


ibove that is 


story, and the 


with its large 
garden, 


Hay 
flow 


Returning f 
‘zing portion of 

note that the fover, f1 t 
to the focal point, has exhibit space 
either hand, about one-third of tl 

] + ’ ] 


tront section b 


width ot 
walk 


hibition spaces on eit! 

and floors of zenitherm 
hibit space, much 
Hoor, 
nulding-line to a 


more eCXTCHslVeE 
on the first reaches from the 


point beyond 
tral court-like square. 

To describe adequate lv, accu 
decoration and ornamentation 
terior would be impossible for 
participat 
work of ideal 


to day, month atftei 


son who had not watched or 
work—truly a 


from day 


in that 
thusiasm 
month up to the time when it 
pleted and approved, in September, 1925 
[he writer, therefore, is very pleased to 
icknowledge the favor shown to him by 
\Ir. M. Beeman Stout, B.AR., R.A., who 
so courteously brought to him, for use in 
the preparation of this paper, the valu- 
able notes which — follow—condensed 
statements, as the reader will perceive, by 
in architect who did observe constantly, 
who did participate and appreciate. 

In the main entrance vestibule | Mr. 
Beeman Stout writes] there is located a 
gate valve, feet in diameter and 
weighing about thirty-nine tons, through 
which people may pass if they 
when entering the building. This valve is 
operated by electrical control inside the 


Was Com 


seven 


desire 


publi te 
Cr? re 

thé main 

treated in 


] peal ance 


committ 


irium 1s adorned with imp 


which attrac ve scenes 
vividly. 


7 7 
large columns in the fover have 


ire represented 


courses of Botticino marble with a field 
of blue-green hexagonal tile and interme 


1 1 


diate borders of black and white 


terminated with pure black 


staircase, which is bi 
furcated, has \labama 
marble and treads of black terrazzo, con 
taining a vellow marble. 
The railings for these 
the railings along the balcony, are of 
ornamental iron finished in a manner 
which has given them an antique appear 
ance, midway between aluminum and old 
handrail is finished in 


faience 
tile. Thev ar 
The grand 
risers ot 


Caps. 
white 
few spots of 


stairs, as well as 


silver, while the 
pure black. 


Mr. Beeman Stout’s final note relates 
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the wunihed 


to the surface treatment of interior walls, moved. In order to produce 
| 


of ceilings, and of floors. The interior effect. regarded as essential im the 
walls of exhibit spaces [he writes] as a interior, the ceilings were treated with 
rule are finished with zenitherm in alter evold similarly. The floors are of zenitherm, 
nating wide and = narrow’ horizontal travertine marble. and aiundum tiles. 

courses and in skilfully blended colors. If now this work of architecture seem 
Over this there was applied a coat of an example of the union of art and in- 
size, and then powdered gold was dusted dustry deserving the special notice it 
on. The gold was at last partially re has received, that is a reward for pro 
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ceeding from a general principle to this 
particular the 
let us go back to the point of de 
parture. Qmnlv three needed. 
Thus: (1) Of the planning of this ex 
emplar it must again be said that the 
tendency of the time has been perceived, 


conclusion Reversing 


Process, 


steps are 
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the chief lesson of the Exposition antici 

pated. (2) Wherever the essential condi 

tion of mutuality is accepted, the guid- 
of the ideals of art will result in 

real advantages. (3) Rationalism, when 

apphed architecturally, requires the lead 

ership of ideal enthusiasm. 


ance 
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A. MODEDN GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


IN EAST 


the 
al wide 

connects 

with the service road leading to the garage 
nts’ quarters \ 

the dignity ot the approach 

gardens on the south laid 


by Messrs. Olmstead torm an 


square tore 
side, 
Bros.. 
attractive feature t scheme 
rom the windows, and particularly fron 
the west porch, a vast 


the general 


outlook over the 
gardens and grounds is obtained. 

\ general idea of the layout of hous« 
and grounds can best be gained from a 
study of the plans reproduced on page 
120 The floor plan I consider a very 
ompact one and worth the reader’s at- 
tention It will be observed that the 
house is not a large one, vet the first floor 


NORWICH 


LONG ISLAND 


, music room, dining 
with their dependencies, 
ot ample ] 
1X master’ 


r¢ mms, 


many houses 


larg 
successful getting 


us¢ shown 
the 
ding 
The 
was kept an inch away 
walls and on this fur 
ng was done, making 


possible was done in 
to make the buil 


9061 
AC LIOTIL 


Warm 1n winter. 


I 
1 st : ‘ 1 
oot in summer and 


h turring 
outside 


t used brick 
] ] hal , . 1 +more . 
ked with hollow tile for the exterior 
and stone trim. Lime- 
HHoor of the entrance ves- 
room, blue 
living porch. 
» roofing material used for the 

two bays, the porch roof and all flushing 
lhe supports of the west porch are of 

I 
ht and cast iron which give to it a 


naterials were face 

venerally, 

forms the 
Decan Rd 

the breakfast 


ving used for the 


‘licate touch, quite in keeping 
the Georgian type of architecture. 
(On the south side, off the dining room, 
the breakfast room is located, and this 
deserves special mention. The room is 
form, the stone, and 
the exterior all in wrought iron with a 
lead valence and roof. The 
result is a wonderful out-of-doors effect. 
| whole of the south side 


} 


oval in Hloor is of 


cornice 
as practically the 
is of glass. 
Over the center door from the music 
room on the south elevation page 
113) a sun dial carved in stone has been 
placed. 
ment, 
plainly 


(aoe 


This not only forms an orna- 
but, in sunny weather, as it is 
seen from the garden, strollers 
there can thus tell the hour of day. 

\ glance at the illustrations on pages 
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114-119 will give a better idea of the suc furniture, some items of which were 


ess of the interior work than can be secured during a recent visit to Europe. 
rained from any written description. The ()f necessity, certain favorite pieces and 
principal rooms are wood-paneled; oak = souvenirs of the owners have found a 
heing used in the music room, pine in the F *, and in some cases these may 
lining room and living room. not be quite in keeping with the arcihi- 

Much time and care were given to the” tectural features. vet on the whole a 


choice ot coverings nad selection of plea Ing harmony prevails throughout. 
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WC ARAG L of CIAMPTON LUCY, Erugland 


Pi DOPE RT M BLACKALL 


F cee 


- Nh 


Situated about six miles from Strattord 


n Avon in 
little old world hamlet ot 


contains much of the 


Warwickshire, Iengland, the 
Hampton Lucy 

[It con- 
thatched 


Parish 


picturesque, 
little 
beside the 


sists of twelve to fifteen 


roof cottages nestling 


structure, being 


Scott. 


modern 
Gilbert 


hurch, a fairly 
the early work of Sir 

Separated from the Farish Church by 
only the little . hes the Vicarage 
with its beautiful and truly English garden 


graveyard 


with a wonderful Cedar of Lebanon and 
While the 
house is <¢ comp osed of the original Queen 
Anne home and several later additional 
wings, it is only the original part shown 
in the accompanving drawings and photo- 


many rose gardens. present 


Vousured Dranwimygs by the 


duthi MY 


graph above that one sees from the drive- 
style of the Queen 
and has 
four 
have 
wood 


lrue to the 
\nne period, the plan is square 
and stair hall with 
floor. The rooms 
high ceilings and some of the old 


Way 


an entrance 
rooms to each 
work still remains. 

The exterior, which 
pages, is built of plain red English 
brick coursing of 234 to 3 inches, and the 
light grey Cotswold stone used so com 
monly in the district south of Hampton 
Lucy. Though — rather severe in 
its design, this building has such sim- 
plicity and beautiful proportions that the 
fortunate visitor to this neighborhood 
cannot. help pausing to admire _ its 
architecture. 


is shown in these 
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THE WRITINGS of VIOLLET-LE-DUC 
By Charks /1 Moore 


\ 


trustwortl 


ness of under 

ness, 

tion, give his wor 

in the literature oft 

matters of ucture, he “a tl vile immediately 
authority the authority ) 1e th. page “Pendat le XIII siecle 


Though always catholic, and keeniy a ul anglat t trancais ne 


¢ 


alive to the respective merits of al litterent guere a les détails.” 
phases of historic styles, his chiet his is the si » say that a struc 
preoccupation was with the architec » consisting of an open skeleton 
tures of the Middle Ages in Western if stone, differs tle in principle from 
Europe—more particularly the French ne built wholly of heavy walls In 
Gothic; and his monumental work. other words, there is no essential dif- 
the Dictionnaire Ratisonné de lArchi ference between a system composed 
tecture Francaise du XI* au XVI* Siécl of parts which act and react so as to 
is a model of exposition of the noble maintain a perfect equilibrium, and 
French stvle on its structural side. one built on the inert principle of pon- 

There are, however, qualifying con- «derous masses. The inconsistency of 
siderations that should be taken ac- these statements is amazing in view 
count of. His temperament was so of the fact that Viollet-le-Duc was 
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; . ‘ 
imselt the first to demonstrate the 
i A 1 | : 
qdical aitlerence etween thes two 
iodes of building In his demonstra 
( of French Gothic construction, 
<I} ) s ( . ou it 1 the 
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\I | s St 
1 } 
( 3 ( cle ] ( { I th li 
( Mmnagined tf the e ot St 
de S was the sole extant ¢ mpie < 
+] = 
eg os Cx hitectur¢ 
Wit respect t¢ tire adecime ( 
Gothie art, as with its beginning, Vi 
a i ‘ - 4 
ollet-le-Duc was a good deal misled 
. the t la 
V the crude 


notions that prevailed in 
1 7 

; did 

genuine 

Way. For 
Vol. 1) 


aucun 


his time, and because of this he 
not perceive how soon the 
Gothic stvle began to give 
example, he says (p. 157, 
“lusqua la renaissance 
element n'est venu en lrance retarder 
architec- 
propre 
princioes, pous- 
sant point *e torturer 
la méthode a de ‘Vouloir la 
suivre en tirer toutes. les 
quences.” Thus, though admitting 


abuse of its principles, he affirms con- 


marche de 1’ 
Son 


ou modifier la 
ture; elle 
fonds, abusant 
la logique au 


nourrie de 


s'est 


des 


force 


Ce nse- 
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rogress on its own lines— 


abuse to consist only in push- 


the logic of its principles to its 


9 
il] consequences HHe fails to see 
that the first changes which mark the 
decline of Gothic architecture consist 
11] iting, not in pushing to ex- 
tremes, the logic of the pure style. 


have elsewhere said, this 


violation already manifested in the 


choir of Amiens—where the irrational 
novelty of lighting the triforium in- 
lves the introduction of a vicious 
m of roof over the aisle. This roof 

us in principle because it 1s tor 


e found in all cases that the 

( ence of Gothic art is marked by 
1 it bv extreme application, 

s distinctive principles. And we 

d in this che further violation of 
eenuine (Gsothic principle, in the 
ooked gables worked in relief ove 





arcade otf 





tritoriuims 
are capricious and 


not in 


hese 


superficialities, 


congruous 


any sense consequences of any logi 
of Gothic principles. They are op- 


posed to these principles—for a gable 


er an arch in an interior has no 
eason for being, since there is no 
rainfall here calling for protection of 
the arch from drip. In true French 


Gothic, projecting gables over arches 


are confined to the outside of the build 
ing. 

(he further departure from Gothic 
principles found in the vaulting over 
the crossing is, I believe, an interpola 
tion, thus it does not belong in the 
category of early departures from 
genuine Gothic principles; but it may 
be remarked here as a form that be 
came common in the decadent style 
This vault violates the normal prin- 
ciples in having superfluous ribs which 
divide it into sixteen parts, instead of 






























Oniy Toul such 
the decline Ol Uotnic art arose no such construction as this Was eve 
fore it cannot at all be said with — tollowed tsid t the Lle-de-l rar 


Goth 





Yet notwithstanding this, he fully uit, giving —_ 
grasped the altogether distinctive na series Of Supporting piers, wv pet. 
ture of the developed French style tel { has a six-cellee ult call ns 
for this is implicit in what he says, as ‘OF an alternation of great and sm 
quoted above, that in the Frencl t ers Both forms uit | res 
walls are eliminated, so that the build ent supporting ribs, Dut He the ul 
ing becomes a stone framework to re stem has es ree Tips springing 
the support of vaulting—as it does not Testlarly Trom each pr the series 
in any other style. But the full im- !™ the alternate system three ribs 
plication ot this he never frankly pro peg, &5 Orrore, irom cl great 
claimed, though it would seem that P*', and only one from eacn sn 
he must have realized it In his in pink 
vestigations of the monuments, his Ahe varieties OF Species ire wv tnout 
quick sense of functional meaning i Imiut No two nee see ike. there 
every form and adjustment of men ire not only cmcrences S 
bers, enables him to lay hold of thir gs Single = double a y aisles at 
never before grasped by writers on » OF apsidal aisi€es—whie lay pe 
mediaeval architecture; and in the — O1 double I —— with no 
article Constructio Vol. +) the anat uisies al til, and Vhere there vie 
omy of the Gothic system is anal sles, they may be uniform on the 
yzed, expounded, and graphically il " hole circuit Of the ipse, or may have 
lustrated, in a manner wholly new to @ ‘@arger one on the axts Both apses 
the literature of the subiect. and chapels may be either semicircular 

' as 

But his handicaps, above spoken of, @" Pi! 0! polygonal, and so forth 


. . In its integrity no chapels occur on 
still follow him, and not seldom lead a . 9 “yy: 

1] ‘ e straight sides of the building 
him into palpable’ inconsistencies care ' 
a eg Where they are found—as in the nave 
Thus one statement not seldom neg . 

1 , of Amiens—they are interpolations 
atives another—as, for example, . 4 : ' 

eee considerabiv posterior to the original 
141 (Vol 


the statement on page ; 9 
P es construction Other specific difter 


1) that from the death of Philippe , 
\ , “s ; —— ilipy ences, as those of proportions, whether 
Auguste the rmthic movement wa of parts, or of the whole edifice. or of 


; ‘ forms and adjustments of structural 
posed by the affirmation (p. 156), members; of profilings, of foliations, 
that in the Gothic style walls are 


followed everywhere, is quite op- 


or of sculpture of human or animal 
suppressed and their place taken figures, are equally constant. Yet 
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noted 
Viollet 
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execu- 
living art 
ic 


1S TO- 


y ¢ ] 
mery. | student 
diaeval architecture examine this 


1] l find that a bull 


lle W 1] 


sions 
ivi 


we twine 
every living 
ically exact symmetry 1s unknown 
iture, fron 


microscopic 


alike, and the 
] 


vy are equally irreg 


however, be 
buildings, the irregular 
execution ar¢ more or 
complicated those 
from the vicissitudes of time 


that in 
ities of less 


with which arise 
such as 
settlements or oblique pressures, 
developed either from defective build- 


unequal 


ing or from subsidence of 
the ground. It is impossihle, in many 
to discover the exact 


to each irregularity its 


cases, causes, SO 
as to assign 
true origin. 

Viollet-le-Duc’s 


scientific than 


mind 
aesthetic 


was more 
\esthetic 


] 
I 


ac 


sutfered 


taken 
last cen 
influence 


the 


mainly to his 
wrought to 
architectural patrim 
and 1S, aS | have 
said, greater than that which 
sulted from natural decay 

\s for the graphic illustrations 
which add so greatly to the value of 


+] 


\ 


ore thus 


] in alae a 
CaiCuladile ¢ 


ese igs, If said that 


! ~ 
, 1° ‘ ° 
LOLLET-Ie Iu 


raughtsman enabled him to explain 


may L€ 


oan I 1 ¢ 
s incomparable skill as 


1 


} + 1 


‘re never bDbetore made so 
under 
il- 


It should, of course, be 
uurpose otf these 


stood that the pury 

lustrations is purely explanatory. They 
ire 1ot intended to in the 
sense of calling up the ocular appear- 
Mhis 


consideration. he 


be pictorial 
ances of the things represented 
is an important 
contemplation of mechanical drawings 
g¢ allowance for their 

purely explanatory purpose, and with- 
out familiarity with the 
tends to fix in the mind a wrong im- 
pression of how ancient buildings real- 
ly look; for, as I have said, mediaeval 
work has nothing of the character of 
modern lhe T square and the 
ruling pen give no impression of the 
look of the work of the Middle Ages. 
The mind of Viollet-le-Duc had wide 
range and embraced many fields. He 


makin 


without 


monuments, 


W ¢ rk 





was a competent geologist, and many fundamental difference Both were 


of his geological drawings are keenly concerned with architecture on 


markable even from a pictorial point the one hand, and with earth forma 


1 


view. ; large ones in the gal l is and the flora and fauna of nature 


Gg 
frocadéro in Paris ought on the other. But whil iollet-le-Duc 


Viollet-le-Due and that “Lik ire 1 these tl ios, the prime 


known than they are dealt scientificalh vith principles of 


an instructive 1 ot! 1 Ruski a o set tortl 


between the tw the beauty ot t ! Ih ne was cor 


contemporaries of the t r “«] v1 h piVsica fact he other 


century a strong kinship 
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BOSTON DRY 


& 


MAY BE approach 
Our favorite 
Way Tt 


leading 


name 
Brooks is 
hed memor 
yrtly 
fig 
lower 


commanding 
re, his 
e 1 7 
ace garnished 
with a fine walrus- 


he 


“la genial 


BENNY 


like mustache, 
sunny philosophy, mounted drawings 
and tracing paper sketches with surpass 
ing delicacy and skill, cut neat mats for 
the charming little water colors that Pea- 
body was always making in moments 
from conferences, and other- 
wise made himself indispensable. Benny 


snatched 


POINTS 


found errand during the 
and again in the afternoon that 
| to the Hancock Tavern (but 
from 53 State Street, where 
Devonshire 
after the 
Build- 
built ), 
where his favorite 
libation was a 
“Clanton-Burgun 
dyshire.” This 
noble beverage or 
Bacchic Sandwich 

built up of 
rigantic 

tf ale 


with a stiff shot 


some 


from 


street 


was moved 
Exchange 


ing was 


was 
two 


o! 


schooners 
ot rye wedgt d be 
tween them. We 
always knew when 
Benny returned to 
he office after an 
errand and leaned 
over Henry Pen- 
nell’s drawing 
table, where with 
painstaking accu 
he would 
to scale the 


racv 
draw 
component parts 
of the Clanton- 
Burgundyshire. Even though our table 
was at the other end of the long room, a 
faint aroma of cloves and malt, mingled 
with fragments of homely philosophy 
would drift down the aisle between the 
boards and the side wall racks where the 
If John Stearns 


BROOKS 


er in his favorite pose 


drawings were stored. 
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suddenly appeared at the door, which not 
infrequently happened, Benny would im- 
mediately begin to take down great rolls 
of drawings laden with dust (the draw 
ings, covering a period of many years, 
were always kept roll | 
racks), unroll them, spread them out and 
roll them up again, creating an air ot 


cK up In open 


bustling efficiency and cosmical disturb 
ance. Dear old John wasn't really taken 
in, but the dust and his kind heart pre 
vented his chidings. There was a small 
boxing room where benny kept his mats, 


a steel straight edge, a large piece of thick, 


plate glass on which the mats were 
trimmed, his mat knives and other treas 
ures. On one wall of this closet there 
always hung an Insurance Company's 
Calendar of ample dimensions where he 
kept his private records. 

The dates on which Benny took the 
pledge were marked in Dixon's blue pen 
cil and the lapses were noted in red. As 
the calendar was printed on white paper, 
one page to each month, the sheets pre 
sented quite a patriotic appearance along 
towards the twenty-fifth. In the old 
Scrapbook of the office, now in the un 
rivalled collection of I. Howland Jones’ 
Peabodyandstearsiana, there are some of 
the original Brooks drawings of sand 
wiches and schooners and a very speak 
ing likeness of the philosopher himself, 
sketched from life by Eddie Maher, the 
doyen of genre draughtsmen. Looking 
over this Scrapbook only the other day 
we came across the following in Benny’s 
handwriting. It illustrates an angle of 
his philosophy as well as giving an idea 
of his literary style: “In regard to article 
in our papers, regarding there being 
many men unmarried, the young? lady 
should ask her own sex, these few ques 
tions. (1) Why don’t you do dress mak 
ing instead of bookkeeping thereby d 
priving the man of a chance to support 
a wife. (2) Why does the Government 
and City officials employ female help. 
Because they can get them cheaper and 
deprive some man the chance of employ 
ment and a married life. These few re 
marks ought to be studied thoroughly 
by those that write in regard to bachelor- 
ship (signed) BreNyJAMIN Brooks, 

alias Mattie.” 
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The Hanco> k lavern, like eabody 
and Stearns, is now no more and Corn 
Court is crotteux, rusty, littered with 
papers, and sadly dilapidated. The cool 
and spacious bar, belonging to the dear 
lead days gone beyond recall, that once 
enlivened the ground floor of the pleas- 
ant old four story building in red brick 
with nicely proportioned openings, was 
Jainly and simply furnished and con 
ained many objects of historic interest. 
Old proclamations, naive prints of the 
Boston Tea Party, portraits of George 
Washington and Paul Revere, tattered 
broadsides vellow with age, hung in black 


~ 


1 
t 
( 


walnut frames on the walls \ large 
crock of Cheddar cheese and a bowl ot 
fillets of dried codfish stood on a side 
table. There was lovely white sea sand 
m the wooden floor. On special occa 
sions, Bunker Hill day, or Whitsuntide 
for Benny was born in Birmingham, a 
staunch member of the Church of Eng 
land, and religiously observed all feast 
days), when visiting the Tavern, Benny 
would include us in his party with Johr 
ny Driscoll, Henry Pennell, and Frank 
Kendall's kid brother Fred, if Fred could 
slip out without Frank’s notice. A leisure 


ly call here was an agreeable preliminary 


to an appreciation of Faneuil Hall 
Originally built in 1742 by Peter 
Faneuil, a wealthy Colonial merchant, as 
it market house and meeting place for 
he citizens of Boston, it has survived 


many changes, vide “Boston, the Place 


t 
( 


1 


and the People,” by M \ DeW olte 


Howe, inter al. Until recently its walls 
were painted a depressing drab and it had 
an unconscious air OT! being il] dressed. 


ike an awkward boy in his father’s 
Rae 


down clothes. Cram and Ferguson have 


just completed its restoration and ré 
habilitation. The effect is strikingly beau 
tiful. The old paint has all been removed 
and the red bricks and white mortar re 
veal the beauties of its proportions. The 


entablatures, cornices, belfry. sash and 


trim (all in wood) have been painted a 
light café au lait, and the sacred grass 
hopper newly gilded. The brick work is 
Flemish bond with many black headers 
and there is variety in its colors and 
shapes. Originally the Hall was two 


stories high and three bavs wide. In 1805 
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ANEUIL 


Drawir 


story and four 
story is Tuscan, 
Doric, the third Tonic; and 
Corinthian, just like Harvey 
Washington National 
Masonic Memorial. All the windows and 
openings with the exception of those on 
the the third story, round 
arched; there are segmental and circular 
windows in the The whole de- 
seen in its original purity for 
the first time within the memory of living 
full of inter- 


rebuilt, adding a 
The first 


it was 
more 
the 
the belfry 
Corbett’s 


} 
DAVS. 


second 


( 4 orge 


sides at are 
gables. 


sign, NOW 


‘ 
~ 


men and women, is lively, 


HALL, 
g by Hubert G. Ripley 
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est and charm ot detail, almost gay and 
ebullient with the spirit of youth. The 
sidewalk encircling the building is com- 
pletely covered with a glazed canopy, 
supported at the kerb with many slender 
iron These are almost too 


posts. posts 


closely spaced, especially at the corners 


1 


where traffic is greatest, and cause pro- 
fane comment by unfeeling marketmen. 
The first story and basement 
are occupied by stalls, spotlessly clean 
and brilliantly lighted with rows of snowy 
hams, plump chickens, smiling cheeses, 


sidewalk, 
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fragrant pineapples, brochetted kidneys, 
whitebait, lobsters, mushrooms and a mil 
lion delicacies in and out of 

Before visiting the 
floor which contains the 


likewise spotless in white, gray and 


1 


season 


ma 


main or sec 
famous Hall, 


freshened up and rejuvenated, 
be well to recall another famous 


Gays, a 


ley, Rutan an 


of bygone ’ 
fellows of Shey 
whose office used to be 
just around the block. southwest 
Faneuil Hall 
recollectio1 rect 


corner of 
twenty 1f our 
that it matters 
specialty uss 


now 

where the Camel’ 
Milk. This beverage was very svothing 
to the nerves on a hot day and equally 
January 
neection 
below 


agreeable on cold afternoons 
Nobody, knew how the « 


was made; it was 


evel 
secretly done 
the level of the counter 


height), certain ingr 


number 


RECORD. 


with his back turned 
Camel’s Milk, though 
harmless enough in appearance and mild 
to the taste, was distinctly a dram for 
the “potvaliant.” 

Returning to the east end of 
Hall for a visit to the 
ond story is reached by a wide staircase, 
at the head of which on either side are 

with good mantels 
wainscotting. The old hall, 
with its fine clock and balcony supported 
on a doric colonnade is nicely propor- 
tioned and contains some good portraits 
and busts. The ungainly and rather bom- 
hbastic picture, ‘“‘Webster’s Reply to 
Hayne” is wholly out of keeping and 
entirely too large for the simple dignity 
f the room. It is to be regretted that 
the architects’ efforts to have this turgid- 
unsuccessful. How- 
ever, aside from this incongruity, the re- 
storation 1s eminently satisfactory 


bartender 


ry tne 


to the customer. 


Faneuil 
interior, the sec- 


two fine ante-rooms 


1 
and sturdy 


ity removed were 
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Flarokl Donaldson Eberlein 


ne 


tarmsteads of 
distine 


LI riit FORTIFIED 


I } 
ty aray nore possesses 


greater 
tion, a more compelling ap 
in the Ferme de la Haie at Nesles, 
Neuchatel. In point of composition 
and materials it would be hard to find 
any comparable structure in all of north 


none exerts 


j 
} 


' t 
pCa f 


neal 


ern France more worthy of regard. 


l-ortunately the exterior has never been 
tampered with by prosperous owners who 
had a mind to make it a place of residence 
and it has therefore escaped the manifold 
of modernized glazing, iron shut 
with = slat-ventilated “tn” 
verandahs and all the other abominations 
with which twentieth century Frenchmen 


all too often deface structures deserving 


curst 


ters tops, 


of more considerate treatment. So far as 
is concerned, there have been 
deplorable mutilations so that the ancient 


the imnterio! 


structure has been thor 

oughly and there little 
to gain by presenting a record of what is 
there now to be found. In this respect it 
is like many of its contemporaries which 
vield scant results or none at all to re- 
ward a tour of Peasant 
tenants, devoid of archaeological sense or 
reverence for antiquity, presumably with 
the knowledge and assent of 
owners, have ruthlessly hacked and hewn 
the internal features, built partition walls 
and otherwise maltreated the fabric till 
all semblance to the original aspect has 
vanished. To these active insults they 
have added the passive contumely of neg- 
lect and noisome squalor to which the 
swine and poultry contribute the finishing 
touches as they swarm in and out of the 
ground floor rooms in bucolic companion- 


character of the 


ruined would be 


invesiigation. 


absentee 


me 


Rogor Wearne Ramsdell 


and Leigh Hil French,” —— 


{({ NEUCHATEI 


ES 


ship with the human occupants. Even so, 
one cannot help feeling that the fallen 
estate of this venerable structure is pre- 
ferable to what it would be had it been 
subjected to desecrations that too often 
“improvers” blithesomely inflict. 
old castellated farmhouse is an 
exceptionally good piece of brick archi- 
tecture. The bricks are a deep, mellow 
purplish red in color, and the small slates 
1§ the roof are softened by time stains 
and minute lichens to an indescribable 
vreenish brown hue with here and there 
“he 


modern 


} 
His 


a purplish blush showing through. 
beauty of color and texture is enhanced 
tenfold by contrast with the harsh qual 
itv of the bright red corrugated tiling 
that has been put on all farm buildings 
that stand round the other three sides of 
the farmyard. 

The architraves of the doors and win- 
dows are fashioned from the local lime- 
stone, the identity of which the coating 
of whitewash completely disguises. Save 
the very reticent cornice of chiselled 
brick, there is scarcely one item of orna- 
mental detail to break the rugged auster- 
itv of the exterior. Broad expanses of 
uninterrupted wall surface, especially on 
the south and west fronts, serve to ac- 
centuate the bold lines of the compost 
tion. Altogether, the disposition of un- 
usually trenchant masses, the striking 
contours of the roof, and the play of 
lights and shadows combine to create a 
forceful and impressive ensemble. The 
purpose of fort-like strength and protec- 
tion is perfectly patent. Nevertheless, the 
interior for the most part is well-lighted 
and though there is nowadays no occasion 
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and 
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to build houses with the idea of defence, 
yet the dwelling at the Ferme de la Haie 
offers more than one suggestion that can 
be turned to good account by the architect 
of today. 

The enclosed farmyard arrangement is 
followed here as at the Ferme du Ma- 


noir, at Hesdigneul, though the details 
of the scheme are somewhat different 
since the house itself is in one compact 
block, the barns, stables, byres and pig 
styes being so placed as to complete the 
enclosure. While a wilderness of reeking 
manure can scarcely be recommended as 
a central feature for emulation, the gen- 


eral scheme seems to work to the entire 
satisfaction of the tenants and the in- 
genious designer will not find the plan 
wholly without suggestive value when 
considering country houses and the rela- 
tion of their dependencies on estates 
where farming is carried on with serious 
intent. The potager, which at the Ferme 
de la Haie covers a considerable area of 
ground to the south and east of the 
house, is one of the pleasantest incidents 
of the plan and, in its turn, has something 
more to offer us than the mere gratifica- 
tion of curiosity. The present form of 
the gateway is of recent contrivance. 
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for industrial developments 


s, and with a 

more than twelve 
hat each has its own garden. area 
set asic 
1 also fi shoy 
the d: 


suburb 


1s 


an ir S. 
when the 


formed, many 


Since Ly Hampstead 


a 
(;arden was large 


housing schemes have been undertaken 
in England; by the Rowntrees near York, 
by the Cadburys at Bourneville near 
Birmingham, by the late Lord Lever 
hulme at Port Sunlight, under the 
auspices of the British Government at 
Woolwich and at Carlisle, by the London 
County Council at Hammersmith and 
Becontree, and last but not least at the 
cities of Letchworth and 


two garden 


In all 


these cases architects and 
cooperated with a view 
to establishing carefully planned suburbs 
satellite towns 
There is, however, at present a 
in who advo 
cate ten story flats, largely influenced by 
it they in the United 
th who protest against buildings 
being allowed to climb higher and higher 
he number of stories. The 
1 favor of making experi- 
in central building 
5 flats f 
tion, served 


1 


lel 


Welwyn. 


engmecrs have 


or 
strug- 
between those 


progress 


wh: have seen States, 


ancl se 
by multiplying t 
protagonist 11 
ments by 


areas ten 


story or working class accommoda- 
lifts and other modern 
¢ devices, is Mr. Topham For- 
him tl 


wo Pa 
London County 


by 
bor savin 

S housing 
( Coun- 
()n the other side stands Dr. Ray 
mond | 


rest Wh behind 1e 


mmmiuttee of the 
cil 
win, occupying an entrenched 
at the Ministry of Health, the 
Department which the 
In approving all housing 


position 
(government has 
final word 


schemes that are assisted out of the pub- 

Certainly American architects 
more to learn trom the 
pment that due much 
Unwin’s inspiration than from the | 
ent somewhat spasmodic attempts to i 
troduce an Anglicized skyscraper. 

Che Garden City of Welwyn that is 
1. 
I 


11 


1 


purse 


ave tar open de 


Dr 
Ires- 


n 


vel is St) 


+ 
LO 


reached daily by non stop express from 
London in 35 minutes, is an example of 
a comprehensive housing scheme, and the 
latest proof of the value of open develop- 
ment. When [ visited the area after 
being demobilized from the British Army 
in 1919 the land was covered with wheat 
fields and pasture. Lord Salisbury sold 
it to the veteran pioneer of the Garden 
Citv Movement, Mr. Ebenezer Howard, 
and then, in spite of endless difficulties 
and general apathy, the work started, until 
the township now numbers some twelve 
hundred houses, over a million pounds 
have been spent in its development, and 


several factories have been established 
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PROPOSED BUNGALOWS AT PRESTATYN. NORTH WALES 


Easton & Robertson, Architects 
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there. For slow 
moving and 
servative England 
to build a new town 
providing all the 
public 


con 


necessary 
utilities of gas, 

ter, and 
electric light, in five 
almost a 


drainage 


years is 
miracle. Whether it 
will be possible for 


this experiment to 


be imitated else- 

where by pri rate 

enterprise alone is 

doubtful, but un- 

doubtedly architects 

of every country PROPOSED 

can learn mucl NORTH 
from a study of this Easton & 
independent town 

that has its own central store, 
recreation grounds, laundry and 
golf links. The profits of all go to one 
central fund which is administered for 
the benefit of the whole community ex- 
cept for a dividend, at present fixed at 
seven per cent. 

Apart from layout and homogeneous 
planning of recent British housing 
schemes, there are three definite direc- 
tions of advance in housing design. 

England has increased the size of her 
working class houses. In pre-war days 


sch r( |, 


even 


BUNGALOWS AT 
WALES 


Robertson, Arc] 
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frequently a family 
with six children 
lived in a house 
with three rooms, 
but today the par- 
lor ap- 
proved by the Min- 
istry contain a liv- 
ing room, a parlor 
and three bed- 
rooms, while a sep- 
arate bathroom has 
been made obliga- 
tory in all houses 
built with assist- 
ance from public 
money. 

Secondly, the 
back parlor that jut- 
ted out from ¢ 
house, and which 
obscured fresh air 
and sunlight, has been largely eliminated. 
\ frontage of twenty-one feet has been 
generally allotted in place of the pre-war 
fifteen. There has also been a careful 
study of “aspect” in order to allow the 
sun to enter the living rooms as much 
as possible and not upon the food in the 
larder. This is only one trivial example 
out of many of the care and thought that 
has been given by British architects to the 
design of small houses planned to provide 
the maximum accommodation at the 
minimum cost. 


houses as 





PRESTATYN, 
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of treating 


Another way of treating a corner—a group of two pairg of houses with linking wall at Swanpool 
Garden Suburb, Lincoln 


Hennell & James, Architects, London 
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archi 
the beau 
life. In 


lhirdly, in the last tive vears the 
tects have tried to bring 
tiful cottage to Lnglish 
try districts the thatched 
materials, brick, 


back 
coun 
. ace |} ] 
cottage, built 
timber, chalk or 


of lox al 


cob, is a thing of beauty, and many today 
a high price to wealthy men for 
But during the 
when the population in 


sell at 
use as week-end ci ttages. 
Victorian era 
industrial revolution 
prosperity, hideous cheap houses 
rows back to back, without 
at good proportion, dreary and 
built by the hundreds of 


creased as the 
brought 
in long 
attempt 
dismal, 
thousands. 

Since 1919, attempts have been made 
to combine the charm of the old world 
cottage with economy. The proportion of 
windows and doors has been carefully 
thought out. Projected eaves have been 
built so as to provide shadow and shade. 
Coloring on houses has been 


any 


were 


concrete 


ty ] 
rieq, 


flint rough cast 
has added to the picturesqueness of com- 
paratively cheap houses. Gables and dor- 
mers have reappeared. But best of ail m 
the revival of English cottage architecture 
some consideration has been paid to loca! 
tradition. Instead of the brick 
box that disfigures all the approaches to 
London, in country districts, : 
a Northumbrian or of a Yorkshire or of 
a Sussex type and so forth have been 
erected. Architects have been carefully 
studying the old forms so that they may 
reappear in the new cottages. 

American architects, therefore, who 
come to England, should try and get away 
from London. In Devonshire, in Wales, 
in the North, they will discover pictur- 
esque and solidly built cottages that will 
stand for many generations to come and 
will still remain as monuments of the 
taste of their designer. 


The roughness of 


square 


houses oi 








Monumental Sculpture of the Future 

Van Auken Sheldon, a young Ameri 
can sculptor of draw! 
studies for 


Roy 
note in Paris, has 
attention to himself by 
the placing and 
sculpture im _ the 
These have a 

quality based upon sound analytical thinking 


them to 


certain 
treatment f monumental 
larger merican§ cities 
studies bold, imaginative 


considera 


In the 


which entitles general 
tion in the 


following paragraphs | am 


country of his origin 
setting 
ideas as nearly as_ possible in 
language. 

American cities have become 
that our monumental 
tiny. For that 


it or move it 


colossal, with 
the inevitable result 


sculpture has become there 
is only one thing to do 
out to the suburbs. European-sized statues 


\merican-sized 


scrap 
will not do in surroundings 
Sculpture has either t 
canyon streets and 
accept its place 
to salt 
bases. it is inconceivable with 
tecture nitely 
mental that we 
from a fresh and 
and discover their monumental possibilities. 
The American itself 
a very definite plan composed of three con 
In the find a group 
towers, the skyscrapers 


itself to our 
towering buildings, o1 
as a very minor art adaptable 

garden figures and lamp 


an archi 


‘16 
Celiars, 
simplitied and highly monu 
should not look at our cities 


unprejudiced viewpoint, 


city is building upon 


centric circles centre we 
ot telescopic white 
No one lives in them, but each holds a good 
sized city of workers from nine to five each 
day. They are inevitably grouped close to 
of rapidly 


because of the necessity 


lighting, 


gether 
washing the 
vast crowd that spends eight hours each 
day there. This centre circle forms but a 
tiny part of the city, but by its great height 
it dominates the countryside. 

Surrounding it is a belt, perhaps two miles 
in diameter, composed of buildings of five 
to fifteen stories, chiefly apartment houses, 
stores, garages and homes. In this belt the 
people of the city live, and here we find a 


moving, feeding and 


park 8. 


en spaces 


ving tendency toward 
plavgrounds, and wide tree-lined drives. 
e city breaks 


d Here 


third belt, t 


Finally, in the 


into suburbs and the factory district 
are few buildings of more than three or four 
stories, and generally the land is ope In 
is part are golf courses, athletic fields, truck 
factories. 


small, it 


s, and a vast concourse of 
This, then, is our cit Large or 
into this 


inevitably falls form because of 


numerous interrelated reasons, at the base 


] 
f practically all of which is the ic prob- 


lem in one form or another lf we stood on 


ie far edge of the outer belt 


setting sun 


and looked at 


should have 


it against the 

ughly the silhouette of a flattened trun- 
middle of which 
springs a mass of rigid towers The monu- 
difficult to 
belts as far 


pyramid, from the 


ment of the city is not search 
in the two great 
inevitably travels 


tor: anywhere 
is the eye can reach it 
to that skyscrapers 
city and 


neither 


group of 

lf we enter our 
sculptors we find it 
or Gothic, but 


ot shoeboxes 


look at it as 
Greek, Roman 
built 
some 


something new It is 


Enormous shoeboxes, 
1f them simple and some with smaller shoe 
boxes superposed; and even our skyscrapers 
seven hundred feet 


their four to 


reach up 
by putting one shoebox on top of another. 
+} 


The surface of the earth has disappeared 
and only vestiges are noted in the long dark 
street running between great walls 
until in the skyscraper circle the sky itself 
in a veritable canyon 


strips of 


disappears, and we are in 
[hese have also practically disappeared, and 
that are left are tlat- 
simplicity of the walls 


those so dwarfed and 


tened by the huge 
behind them that they no longer impress the 
distinct If we actually want 
is forced 


eye as lorms 
to see anything of our city the eye 
to start 


fascinating and continual 


otherwise the 
movement of hu- 
man passing and re- 
passing swiftly before our vision eventually 
distracts it Sculpturally then, the first forty 


above the tree line; 


and mechanical traffic 
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THE 








feet of the city is lost in a comprehensive way 


starts at the second story and 


The eve 
goes up. Usually it is almost violently 
jerked up by the universal perpendicular 


construction of the shoeboxes, by the ribbings 
edges of our 


which on 


well as the 
windows, 


and mouldings as 
Even the 


yuildings 


uses give us the impression of horizontal 


nds I our Os ] } slit © rtment 
a iS, l il id] £ ipa me 





instead ot sideways 


The human eye hen, 






















oO s, for a 

shoebox make 1 ex | OTECT FOR 4 
cellent bas¢ for a Ba fror the H 
stature Here we are R > 
going to meet the 

perpendicular demand of our new _ vision 
Those we put on the ground will have to 


be seen against the ribs, bands and harsh 
edges of our towering walls, and unless we 
with surface traffic we shall not 
be able to see the lower thirty to fifty feet. 
Those put on the top of our skyscraper monu- 
seen at all from below, 
but will be the logical crown of the city 
itself considered as a monument. From the 


two great outer belts where the people live 


do away 


ment will not be 
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new monuments will stand out against 

fifty to hundred feet high. 
What sort of creatures will they be? How 

will they look at a distance of two to three 


these 


the sky one 


miles? To answer these questions we shail 
have to look at our skyscrapers sculpturally; 
statues 


where they must 


but first what sort of monumental 


must be put on the ground, 


ye seen not against the sky, but against the 
dow-studded walls 

our buildings ? 
‘| hese will probably 


be the most colossal 
statues the world has 


ever seen, Tew In 





number and reaching 


hundred 


about two 

feet up against their 
massive background. 
They will be essen- 
tially perpendicular in 


mitrast 
grey of 
ur buildings. Perhaps 


even in New York 


t room for 


acnieve it ( 


} e than six of these 
statues, Since it 1S 

ird] rthwhile 
placing ( for a 
limited view of a few 
blocks. Venus Throw 

yr Out the Dishwater, 
Ae I < is called 
the Plaza Fountain, 


mgnt w ll vive place 
to n ¢ Columbus 
al d Madison 
with its pitt 
ish cleared 

ut, the lower end of 
- Park Avenue, and the 
plan of arrange- 
front of the 


Square 


ful underbri 


new 
ment in 


Building, 


ITY [ONUMENT Municipal 
N \ ( present excellent em- 
S t placement. 

\s to style these 
monuments could very possibly follow fairly 
closely the Gothic tradition, bearing ever in 
mind the perpendicular character of their back 
grounds and the question of their proportion is 


comparatively simple since their backgrounds 
are immovable and the possible points of view 
from which they may be seen are limited. 


Moreover they can be anchored to the rock 


and have no great wind pressure to with- 
stand. They could be made in granite or 
cast in bronze. as their weight is of no 














THE 


they are be monu 


ftundamentall monumel 


naturally be simple 


consequence Since 


ments and must be 
tla in character, they will 
there is no reason why they 


as to form, but 


fairly realistic in treatment 


when a monument 


should not be 
But 
tions is 


of colossal 


propor 


placed on the top of a skyscrapet 


we must of necessity work in strong and light 


other hand, it 1s 


materials On the 


inpossiblea to approach neat! 


prac tically 


than a quarter of a mile, the sculptor is 


greatly and entirely 
would 


Torce the 


mitted to simplify 
detail that 


factors will 


press inevitably be 
These 


new 


creator 


monuments to invent an entirely 


sculpture will 


monuments 


technique, and hand-made 


give place to machine made 
Such statues require entirely modern means. 
Che 
tor, tor 
and the 


Doubtless they 


important as the sculp 
be built as the 


themselves are 


engineer Js as 


they must steamship 
skyscraper 


will finally be 


built 
constructed ol 


steel formed in the rolling mill, and an 


in the steel skeleto 


supported 
itself Fortunately 
| 


and 
of the skyscraper 
need not be 
upon which 
never be 
tance they can be protected from the weather 


chored 
they 
building 


more lasting than the 


they stand, and since they will 


seen save from considerable dis 
»y paint 

The 
simplified, 
termed 
modelling we 


alter 


doubtless ve enormously 


will 


resembling 


style 
more nearly what is 


loosely “cubist” sculpture than the 


inkerited fron 


Michael 


frightening, 


realistic have 
the long 
However. 
for the 
most perfect monuments known to mankind 


tradition 


decadence Angelo 


this prospect is not 
Egyptians succeeded in making the 
which is simplicity itself 
their 
chief 


cannot 


im a 
he 


is the 


problem oft proportions, which 


concern, is greatly 


consider the sky 


sculptor’s 
complicated He 
scraper as a whole for his base, since a great 
deal of the 

den by the 


lower part of the building is hid 
buildings, and he 
from all pos 
view as far as the 


surrounding 
consider his 
points of 
reach. He must, 
his monument only 
which can be 
the two 
perspective 


must monument 


sible eve can 


take as the | 


the building 


then, 
that 
from the 
circles of the 


ase ot 
part ot 
seen greater part ol 
city, and his 
itseli 
will 


outer 
will 
from 


have to accommodate 
to an area 
make angles forty 
degrees. Fortunately we have perfected the 
photograph, and by its means the artist will 
be able to construct his monument and see 1t 
in place on the from all 
points of view before he 
working model. 

If we _ take 


which the line of 
twenty to 


Vision 


Varying trom 


screen possible 


starts his final 


representative skyscrapers 
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sculpturally we find in general three types 


itseli 
other al 


The earlier where the building 


ones, 
is crowned by a lantern pyramid or 
chitectural appendage, such as the Municipal 
Building in New York City, or the Travelers 
Insurance Building in Hartford, Connecticut 


the second type ot buildings st with 


2 flat r 
Building is a good 


the recessed or 


of, f which the Pershir 


ol 


thre MI type 


juare 
examplk 
terraced <yscraper, which 
seems to be the gical o1 cities 
demand for light and 

The third 


the three. If we 


type ts most pleasing olf 
Radia 


find that 


\merican 


take 
tor Building as an example, we 
although it is camouflaged by a persistent 
outgrowth of little gold 


reality 


towers and trim 


mings it 1s in a very simple tower, 


much like a partially closed rectangular tele 


finishes in a Dy tower 


noticeable above the splendid masses 


scope. It 


ol the 


which 


rt ¢ 


building itself, make a perfect 


base tor a 


We are 
ind the 
apparent 


Statue 
becoming used ) our modernity 
beauty of its 


We are 


illogical 


enormous simplicity 1s 
addi- 


or a 


realizing that the 


ind useless lantern 


tion of an 


forest of spires, or a little corner trimming 


cannot hide the majestic mass of our 


} 
i 


enor 
mous buildings, and that if we 


ful buildings we must accept and understand 


Want bDeaut 


their logic and pri them accordingly 


Che skyscraper of the 


fully proportioned, 


portion 


tuture will be i care 


simple, and magnificent 


base for the colossal statue that will 


it, and be the 


crown 


monument for a million Amer 


“In Flanders Fields” 


(he statue by Daniel Chester French repr 


luced on the opposite page, Is dedicated to the 


soldiers and sailors who lost their lives in the 
(;reat War, and was unveiled at 
husetts, in November last 
McCrae’s poem “In Flanders Fields,’ 
the inspiration for the 
the bas« 


“To you from failing hands we 


Milton, Massa- 


tormed 
theme, and the inscrip- 
tion on reads 

throw 
high.” 


The torch; be yours to hold it 


An Omission 
The name of Paul Jennewein, the artist who 
designed the figure appearing on the cover of 
CHE ARCHITECTURAI January, 
1926, was unfortunately omitted from the Con- 
tents page of that issue. This very 
much regretted by the editors 


Recorp for 


error is 
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“IN 


FLANDERS FIELDS” 
ester I el 


ch, Sculptor 


( 
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Governmental Agencies That Aid 
Architect 


when the thoughtful ar 


In this age, 
relies for professional background so 
sively upon his scrapbooks, his library and his 


probably no 


reference files, there is member 
of the community but 

or intermittently draws int 
of the 
This is as it should be, 

eral organization expends millions of d 
year in research, 
work that is primarily 
of the general public and 
sions. It 
waste if the 
remained unt 
fluences 


The one not i nt that is, perhaps, 


architectural 
rmation from some 
national government. 
Fed- 


llars a 


agencies of tl 
assuredly. The 


investigative and experimental 


would, indeed, 


creative 


ucned 


justi 
hed in the exits expressive OT re 

gret that the st ywledge at Wash 
ington are not more treely drawn upon by 
architects. trom 
architects that, year, com 

to the capital, attest how unive 
nition of the 
source 


] number [ inquiries 
in the cour ot a 
sal is the recog 
governmental headquarters a 
data it the somewhat 

scope of the yf these 
information i 

virtually all 


im as 
the administrat Pr 


“intelligence” of 
mparati\ few realize his versatility, 
re full s¢ his reportorial, ana 


fice, c 
or grasp tl [ 
lytical and interpretativ 
Not far to seek is the 
appreciation. It li 
cumstance that th 
bureaus 
the Bureau of th 


Ly 
notaDly 


which are known 
heads for certain br 
These 
constantly 
cal literature, 
architect or specialist is apt to overlook 
or remain in ignorance of numerous 
agencies that are capable of services propor 
tionately no less valuable. Certain of these 
less familiar suffer in popular and 
professional appreciation because they do not 
issue periodicals or publications in translation 
of their discoveries and attainments. 

As a matter of fact it assumes too much 
to proceed on the theory that architects as a 
class extract the last ounce of information from 
even the most conventional or best known of 
Governmental The Census bureau 
has been mentioned above as though it were 
the veriest commonplace in current statistical 


obvious agencies, their functions 
} 


kept 
by references in periodi- 
that the 


1 


efore us 
so overshadowing 


other 


agencies 


agencies. 


yurces. Yet we have reason to 
have not 


applying these statistics to their practical prob 


some architects formed the 


ust as the birth rate in differ 


ems 1n 


country and the statistics 


oad pic- 


mand f 
even as the 

id of electric ligh 

supply and plumbing 
lize a new influence in 


lings, 


+ thie + ° oO ¢ j 
’ Lice lar-signted 


itect may find 


personal 


Housing 

‘commerce VW 
rt to the m 
the field of 


Foreign 


veme! 
small d 


Bureau of ymmerce 


constitutes itself a cl 


over- 
hand 

the world 
United 
promptly of housing programs, pub- 
that set up currents of progress 
ultimately extend to the 


seas construction news, ! F irst 
by staff representatives in 
to the end that States 
may learn 
lic works, etc 


1 


r evolution that will 

United States. 
Whether or not the architect has his name 

placed on the mailing list of each branch of 
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‘standardizati 


umpions of 
ve for uniformity in industry 
1 matter of fact, the Simplified 


7 


accomplishes standardization 
it is the inevitable sequel 
varieties 
That the 
lines 


been 


ippression sizes, surplus 
encumbrances. 


commodity 


ind other economi 
compression or reduction of 
has its bearing upon 
attested within the 
60 per cent of the finished yard lumber items 
the revolution in the builders’ hardware 


effected per cent re- 


architecture has 
year in the reduction by 
and 


line which a twenty-six 


thousand catalogue items 
cent cut in the variety 


seven 


ne pe r 


yi the 
habitual 


Depart- 


arcni t to quality aS a 
publications of the U. S. 
iculture might appear 
of fact these publicati ms 
and the like—deal to a consider 

1 problems such as rural water 


ridiculous 
-lIarm 
bulletins 
extent 
disposal, irrigation, drainage, 
juite as much the problems of 

i led create a 


Sewage 


upon to 
in a more or 
farmer 


' 
ess 
veryday 


has marked architectural 
ly new institution, the 

An ¢ 

for the women 


ganization 


1 
} 


is another Fed 


aid comes unexpect 


institt 
architecture 
conservation of 
This appraisal neg- 
‘uctive work that the Service is 
est Products Laboratory and 
udving unrevealed qualities of 
new uses for wood and pulp 
el deflection fri 


1. S. Bureau of 


11 
Tall 


hand, the 1 
1 


m the main 

Mines in 
of architects through its 
apparatus from the stand- 
point of maximum utilization of fuel. 

Not the least of the value of the U. S. 
Governmental agencies for architects is in what 
might be-called consultant capacities. The li- 
resources of the Office 
Architect, the National 


+ 


1 , 
ses knowledge 


] 


studies « 


he 
f h 


1¢ ating 


and reference 
Supervising 


brary 
of the 
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Museum and similar technical reservoit at Paris Prize Competition 

the disposal of architects engaged in riou | Beaux Arts Institute of Design an 

work Similarly, the treasures t tl nou that the rst. prel 

brary of Congress do not require, in the for the annual Paris Prize of the Society ot 
} 


competition 


case of rarities, < rsonal visit ash secaux-Arts Architects will held on Febru- 
ington for in on he 1 msibl rchi I , 1926 he winner 1 ntitled to enter 
tect may arrange, usually, tl his local the advanced rk ul Ecole des 
public library, for } lo: f architect be ts is, and rece $3,000 for 
works from th ) $10 brary. | of a two and alf years’ residence 


Amer 


Building and Construction Exhibition in 
Turin 


The Second International and mstructior 


Exhibition in Turin to be held during the 


Spring of this year announces in its progran 


anckion of Claes — fern architecture 
a section ot classical and modern architectur A Lecture on Tudor Architecture 


ee Sydney E. Castle, R.LB.A., will deliver 
tion, and the application of electricity in var ; Tud | 1 


Modern buildings, modern metho« 


ea " illustrated 
ous types otf Dutlidings } 
: YI sixty rn 1d a number 


his hibition, the h ters of whi il pocapad ' ' 
t is eX tion, : of tl i itut f Archi 
in Via Goito, Ne 1 


1 


ar 


Better Farm Houses Conference 
\ meeting is to be held in the Hotel Sher r ry Ist. St. Louis, Me 
man, Chicago, on February 18th and 19th, 1926, ‘ebruary 3rd, Minneapolis, Mint 
to discuss rural home conditions and the ways } ary 4, St. Paul, Minn 
} Indianapolis, Ind 


to the rural home thos ‘onveniences enjoved l-ebruar h, Chicago, Ill 


and means of interesting architects in bringing 

vy the urban dweller February 12th, Atlanta, Ga 
This conference is the outgrowth of vear February 15th, Philadelphia, Pa 
f effort on the part of the Division of Farn is hoped, 

Structures of the American 

( ultural Engine ers 

and neglect in sucl 


het the 


ng, plumbing 


i 
1 
i 


10mes in this ec 
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Measured Drawings of Woodwork in ection in the Wing as it gives an unusually 


American Wing lluminative, well written and instructive review 
Designers ot buildings can be divided int tf Colonial architecture, furniture, handiwork 
classes; thost | vork for sentiment or ind d rative ;¢ ourse, one Ci buy 
vho work by opy of thi ok, but it is not of a form that 
evident in the Cal | laced "1 re sh with the portfolio 
1 in the office drawings condensation of the matter re 


product of the first class may lating t neasured drawings might have 


isually has charm and feel rmed a n acceptable preface, to bind 


ond is likely to remind one vith them 
that the little girl f this had been done, it is possible drawings 
: ; “g : 
e examples Of primitive Colonial, 
{ Measured Drawings of o my mind the most interesting part of the 
lisplayed in the American Wing llectio the Wing, would have been in- 


by the Metropolitan Museum cluded in t! ‘tfolio. On the third floor are 
uuld appeal particularly to th ro of thi rio ith trussed roof 
be misunderstood, t 1 ceiling, rough plastered walls and 

he publications hot ike bricl ace, each room furnished 

of New ith chairs, cl 1f drawers, cupboards, 

rk and , in keeping wi ie rugged tastes of our 


to all forefather hey are peculiarly adapt 
work at the present time 
character and a_ simple 
me more satisfying 
ornate, delicate and 

he style 


the designer who be 


therefore, and what on 
a book, are photographs 

course, the title of this port 

1 Drawings of Woodwork” 
its title. But, the Musuem 

n of unusually fine views 

fty or sixty of them. A cart 

iting each of the rooms would 

to the man who works more 
an from measurements and who 

moré wisl ‘eate something new with the flavor 
; her than to unthinkingly repro 
place there is no descriptive lt a preceding example. Furthermore, these 


itter, other than the index An excellent measured drawings do not give and probably 


by R. T. H. Halsey and Charles ©. Cornelius Plat [I delineates a room in dark wood 
It is more than a simple description of the col- from Marmion near Fredericksberg, Virginia, 
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review of the American Wing has been written uld not give the effect of the rooms. 
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THE ARCHII 


date about 1750. The panels have painted de 
signs that are important in lending charm to the 
ensemble measured omit 
entirely The Powel House in Philadelphia, 
1768, plates IX, X, XI, the ballroom of Gads 
by’s Tavern, from Alexandria, 1793, plates X\ 
XVI, XVII and XVIII, the 
Eagle Tavern, Haverhill, 
1818, all have wallpaper of 
in producing 


The drawings these 


room from. the 
Massachusetts, about 
the period that plays 
in Important role the ef 
naturally, none of it 
\leasured 


In my visits to the 


appears in a 
Drawings of Woodwork 
Wing, 
delight in the ro 

XXIV, has 


panels, a distinctive 


been d 
in the design that 1s absent from the 

Not only do these 
in the photographs of the 
but some of the scenes 


important accessor} 
Metr poli 
have been made 
more instructive and effective 

tion of figures garbed 
time The furniture 
is seen in the rooms 

or one who cares more 
than abo t 


Colonial copying 


photographs are more valuable 
ings 
It is hardly possible t 
this 
the examples included and 


As has 


show the beautiful 


a book of kind witho 


selves. alre idly 
and II 
United 
New 
piece by 
the Wing in one h ts of th useul 
The building is of Olonial period, 1822 
to 1824 and was designed by M. E 
The correlation of the elevation 
details plates 
to those who would reproduce 
kind. As in all of the 
fully drawn to scale 
The room from Hampton, New 
is of the first quarter of the eighteenth century 


States Branch Bank 
York ( 


piece 


Thompson 


and full size 


1 


make the particularly val 


a facade Ot 


plates the wor 
Hampshire, 


and shows clearly the imprint of earlier 
Colonial. Next 
rooms built 
nineteenth century. 

In practically every case t 
accompanied by full details 
markably well chosen. Since there is no pre- 
face, indications of the material 
been placed upon the drawings. The 
is well done in that it gives, in 
every instance, the year or years during which 
the work and the geographical 
location. follow the 
transitions of work 


fror ‘he period 


series of 
first 


comes a beautiful 


during the quarter of the 


he elevations are 
size that are re 
might have 
indexing 
practically 


was designed 
Thus it is 


1: 


ings 


possible to 
mouk and_ paneled 
when they evidence kinship 


{/ RECORD 
to English Renatssane: 
\VI ind Adams exertes 
tHluence 
rew Instances 
architects and decor: 
ase of the East 
Virginia, by 


XXVI, 


Bank Stre 


Robert Mor 


mantel in the 


Petersbur 


NXALV te 


ind the Samuel 


iw 


Ruggles House, by Bulfinch, plate XXXI\ 


Real Estate Handbook, ‘lak 

litor Wilmot | ippincott ssistan 
York: McGraw Hill Book ( 
Ist ed. xi, 724 pp. 5) 


$5.00 


The Parthenon 
Robert W Iner 
Edwin 


(rare 
Rudge, 1925 
14% x 20 
New light or 


t x } 
» whe 


rons 


Greeks had 


design. but 


nm, not ot 


went hand in hand 


science 


Fair Touraine. Stories and Legends of the 
Loire, by Margaret Aulton New York 
Dodd, Mead & Co., 1925. 188 pp. Illustrated 
with Ninety Facsimile Reproductions of 
Original Drawings and Copper-Plate En 
gravings by the Author 10% x 12! in 
Cloth. $10.00 
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T. M. Tentative Standards, }\ Old English Houses, by J. Alfred Gotch 
Society tor Testing Materials, 1925 Ne W York ] Pp Dutton & Company, 1925 
194 Tentative Standards. 6x9 in xii, 215 pp. Illustrated. 534 x 834 in 
$7.00. Cloth. $8.00. 
Lesser Known Architecture of Spain. > author traces the evolution of the modern Eng 
t llotvpe , tes witl oO word ne t >a wil J ved trom the castle of 
orty-eight Collotype Plate with a torewor ek eee tat, the ann ot Metineek Canens 
| Ie bury London: Ernest Benn, seco! the idor ho hir he Elizabethan house; 
dled by Wm. Helburn, Inc New fourt the Caroleat 1 ith, the Queen A 


10% x 1356 in. Paper. $10.00 venth, 


L’Architecttura Rusticana Nell’Arte 
Italiana, by Guilho Ferrari New York: Wil 
_Helburn Inc., 5 322 


Last Fifty Sane in Mew York, by 

( 1 WI New York Valentine's 
Manual, ; ( No. 10 in Valentine's 
Manual § 1 xix, 404 pp Illustrated 
$5.00 Modern Theatres, by Irving Pichel. 
The Old Houses of Stratford- Upon- Avon, York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
Kkdward Forrest. New York: George <i, 102 pp. Illustrated. 6x9 in. Cloth 

180 pp 37 4] 


* 5 St) 


with its 
hapters 
Stawe 


iL pment 
at settir 


The Monuments of Christian Rome. Fro1. 
Constantine to the Renaissance, by Arthur 
Frothingham, Ph.D New York Phe 
MacM1 oo Co., 1925. 412 py Illustrated 


x 734 in Cloth 
eee : oar he volume contains two p an historical sketch 
Elements of the Modern Building and Loan us and civil structures from the time of Cor 
Associations. \ text-book prepared as ; tantine (31 AD) to tl turn of the Papacy 
' irom Vig n; and a Classi fix ation of monuments trom 
rt of the educational program of the Amer he point.of view of architecture, sculpture, and paint 
} | and Loan Institute, I | h being ri n in a sober, forcible, bright 
and Frank A. Chase. t , the cise s f which does not interfere m the 
ompany, 1925, xvi, | Se ee “ eae “ 
5 in. Cloth. $4.00. 

The Practical Book of Tapestries with 8 ; . ; 
ustrations in color and 220 in double-tone, The American Society of Heating and 
George Leland Hunter. Philadelphia: Ventilating Engineers Guid+, 1925-26, by 
Appincott Company, 1925. xviii, 302 pp \merican society ot Heating and Ventilating 
Cloth. $10.00 I-ngineers—Containing Design and Specifica- 
tion Data Useful in the Planning and Con- 
struction of Modern Heating and Ventilating 
Installations—Prepared from the Society’s 
a lransactions—Investigations of Its Research 
The Romance Churches of France. aboratory—And the Practice of Its Mem- 
anual of French | cclesiastical \rchitecture a logether with a Manufacturers’ Cata- 
the Twelfth Century tor the Student and Data Section Containing Essential and 
raveller, by Oliver E. Bodington. — New Reliable Facts Concerning Modern Equip- 
rk: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1925. 262 ment—And a Consulting Service Section for 
pp. Illustrated. 534x834 in. Cloth. $5.00. l-ngineers—Also the Roll of Membership of 
Your Home Beautiful. A manual of In the Society. New York: Ameri in Society 
terior Decorations with suggestions to fit of Heating and Ventilating Engi eers, 1925 
your means—to suit your taste—to express Vol. 4 (published yearly), vii, 524 pp. Roll of 
your individuality, by Lucy D. Taylor. New Membership 52 pp. Illustrated. 6% x 9% in. 

York: George H. Doran Company, 1925. x, Cloth. $3.00. 
pp. Illustrated with color charts, dia “3 ee 
ind photographs. 6 x 9 in. Cloth. Houses and Gardens, by Sir Edwin 
Lutyens, R. A. Described and Criticised by 
lor’s wide experience as a teacher of art Sir Lawrence Weaver. New York: Charles 
years of lecturing, writing, and decorat Scribner's Sons, ae Third Impression with 
derstanding of practical problems, Altered Title. xi, 344 pp. Illustrated. 103/ 
3.75. 


fluent style makes the reading of the te : , - 
quite apart from its usefulness. x 1534 in. (¢ cia p>. 
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Scumbling and Colour Glazing, by Andrew 
Millar. A Practical Handbook for House 
Painters, Coach Painters and Others. New 
York: Spon & Chamberlain, 1924. 2 ed. No. 
6 of “The Decorator” Series of Practical 
Books. ix, 89 pp. Illustrated by many 
examples executed in paint. 5%x8"™% in. 
Paper. $2.50. 

The Law of Architecture and Building, by 
Clinton H. Blake, Jr., A.M., LL.B. New 
York: The William T. Comstock Co., 1925 
2nd ed. xiv, 349 pp. 534 x9 in. Cloth. $5.00 

Picturesque Italy. Architecture and Land- 
scape, by Kurt Hielscher. New York: 
3rentano’s, 1925. xv, 304 pp. _ Illustrated. 
914x12% in. Cloth. $2.50. 

English Gardens, by H. Avray Tipping, 
M.A., F.S.A. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1925. Ixiv, 375 pp. Illustrated. 10% 
x 1334 in. Cloth. 

Elements of Form and Design in Classic 
Architecture. Shown in Exterior and In- 
terior Motives Collated from Fine Buildings 
of All Time on One Hundred Plates, by 
Arthur Stratton, Architect. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1925. Ist ed. x, 239 
pp. Illustrated. 9x12in. Cloth. $7.50. 

Art Out-of-[™ors. Hints on Good Taste 
in Gardening, vy Mrs. Schuyler Van 
Rensselaer. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1925. New and Enlarged Edition. ix, 
481 pp. 534x7% in. Cloth. $2.50 

[The following may be secured by architects 
on request direct from the firms that issue 
them, free of charge unless otherwise noted:] 

Steel Stairways. Folder on Mesker Stair 
ways, adapted to Schools, Churches, Hos 
pitals, Office Buildings, Apartment Houses, 
Hotels and other fireproof buildings. Mesker 
Bros. Iron Co., St. Louis, Mo. 83x11 in 
Illustrated. 

Coal Windows. Folder illustrating Mesker 
Dalite Coal Window, Combination Window 
and Coal Chute. Mesker Bros. Iron Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 3%4x6% in. Illustrated. 

Casements. Fenestra Casement Windows 
for Residences and Apartments. Detroit 
Steel Products Company, 2250 East Grand 
3oulevard, Detroit, Mich. 8%x1lin. 24 pp. 
Illustrated. 

School Windows. Architectural Fenestra 
Steel Windows for Schools. Detroit Steel 
Products Company, 2250 East Grand Boule- 
vard, Detroit, Mich. 8%x11 in. 32 pp. 
Illustrated. 

Weather-tight-ness in Residential Win- 
dows. Report of tests made for the Detroit 
Steel Products Company, Detroit, Mich., by 
L. W. Leonhard, formerly research assistant 
to Professor J. E. Emswiler, of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 8%xllin. 4 pp. Charts 
and graphs. 

Spring Hinges. Catalogue No. 42 of the 
Chicago Spring Hinge Company, Chicago, 
Ill. 734x10% in. 60 pp. Illustrated. 
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Iron Fittings. Emico Kondu Fittings, Erie 
Malleable Iron Company, Kondu Division, 
Erie, Pa. 5x 6in. 36 pp. Illustrated. 


Building Products, Metal and Steel. IIlus- 
trated catalogue describing Havemeyer Steel 
Bars for Reinforcing Concrete, and Fireproof 
Metal Building Products Concrete Steel 
Company, 42 Broadway, New York City 
8% x1lin. 40 pp. 

Terra Cotta. 
Early Romanesque. Volume 
II of Atlantic Terra Cotta 
Terra Cotta Company, 350 Madison 
New York City. 8%x11 in. 16 pp 
trated. 


Tile 


Polychromy 

VIII, Number 
Series. Atlantic 
Avenue, 


Illus 


Studies in 


Gold Seal Treadlite F 
Tile. Bonded Floors Company, Ince., 2 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 8'2x1 
in. Illustrated in color-looseleaf 


Floor. 


loor 
14? 
i 


l 
l 


“Building Garages for Profitabl 
Ramp Buildings Corporation, 21 
834 Xx 11! 1 


Garages. 
Operation.” 
East 40th Street, New York City 
in. 15 pp. Illustrated 


Silence rs.” 
Hom 


6x9 in. 36 


Silencers. ‘Maxim Industrial 
The Maxim Silencer Company, 83 
stead Avenue, Hartford, Conn. 
pp. Illustrated. 


Linoleum. Illustrated booklet showing 229 
linoleum patterns in color. The George W. 
Blabon Company, 295 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 31%4 x 8% in. 128 pp. 

Brass. An Historical Sketch of Bridgeport 
Brass Company, Originators of Electric 
Furnace Brass, 1865-1925. Bridgeport Brass 
Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 834x 11% in. 
19 pp. Illustrated. 


Electric Light Fixtures. White Adjustable 
Electric Light Fixtures in Applied Illumina- 
tion for Every Practical Requirement of 
Business, Profession and Home. The O. C. 
White Company, Worcester, Mass. Cata- 
logue number 26. 8'4x10 in. 20 pp. Illus- 
trated. 


Doors and Door Equipment. “Door-Ways.” 
The Richards-Wilcox Company, Aurora, III. 
434x91/16 in. 24 pp. Illustrated. 


Tiles and Tile Work. “The Architectural 
Ceramics of Persia—Ancient, Medieval and 
Modern,” by Rexford Newcomb. Number 3 
of Architectural Monographs on Tiles and 
Tile Work. Associated Tile Manufacturers, 
Seaver Falls, Pa. 7546x1034 in. 32 pp. 
Illustrated. 


Glass. “Gillway Units—Commercial, Resi- 
dential, Wired Complete, Ready to Install.” 
Catalogue “A” of Gill Glass Company, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 91%4x12% in. 40 pp. 
Illustrated. 


_ Flooring. “The Story of Oak Floors.” 
Oak Flooring Bureau, 828 Hearst Building, 
Chicago, Ill. 6%x9% in. 24 pp. Illus- 
trated. 
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